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with them, chiefly of the blood royal. The philosophers and
poets concentrated in their hands the wisdom and the intellec-
tual amenities of life under the Inca regime.
In this school, the Incas and the provincial nobility were
taught together, and each Inca monarch in turn received there
his immersion into the traditions, ideals and skills, and the
policies which became complicated without being fundamentally
altered through the three centuries. The "course" of the school
lasted four years, of which one year was devoted to teaching
the use of the quipu, or knot record. Initiation and public ex-
amination followed graduation from the school, at sixteen
years. 'This examination (and initiation)," William H. Pres-
cort relates, "was conducted by some of the oldest and most
illustrious Incas. The candidates were required to show their
prowess in the athletic exercises of the warrior; in wrestling and
boxing, in running such long courses as fully tried their agility
and strength, in severe fasts of several days' duration, and in
mimic combats, which, although the weapons were blunted,
were always accompanied with wounds, and sometimes with
death. During this trial, which lasted thirty days, the royal
neophyte fared not better than his comrades, sleeping on the
bare ground, going unshod, and wearing a mean attire." Ac-
cording to Garcilaso, the candidates were beaten with sticks
and forced to stand unflinching while an instructor whirled a
club around their bodies so that it almost touched their faces.
A single cry or the slightest sign of flinching branded the candi-
date as a coward.
The first impression, then, of iron authority moving in a
one-way track through a mechanized, arithmetical administra-
tive system, must be superseded in part. Within the nobility,
education was democratic and intensive. The administrative
cast of the whole empire was brought within this education, on
an equality at least formal, and probably genuine, with the
highest Inca heirs. The teachers were the empire's wisest and
noblest men. The details learned were made to flow from a
glamorous and mighty mythopoeic source; the epoch of learn-
ing was the crisis of adolescence; and the climax of learning
was the endurance of ordeals. The future monarch's develop-
ment unfolded within the learning group. Add the two further
facts, that the administrative group was made up of those men
or families who had established their leadership previously
among the myriad little societies brought into the empire, and
that administrative authority during the first centuries of the
empire did not descend by primogeniture but was attained